THE 


MAID  AND  THiS  MAGPIE. 


Monsieur  Grandville,  a  native  of  France,  was,  by  a 
series  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  reduce<i,from  a 
state  of  comp9,rative  affluence,  to  such  severe  poverlyy 
that  he  was  necessitated  to  enlist  as  a  comon  soldier  to 
procure  his  daily  suhsistence. — His  daughter,  the  young 
an^  lovely  Annette,  he  left  nieanwliiie  in  the  charge  of 
a  friend,  who  had  promised  his  protection,  till  she  should 
he  enabled  to  obtain  some  means  of  providing  for  her- 
self.' .,.  ■  ^y..:::^:. 

Though  Annette  had  received  an  education  that  ren-^ 
dere^^  her  an  unfit  companion  to  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  ;  yet  she  possessed  none  of  those  accomplish- 
ments that  were  necessary  to  her  obtaining  a  situation 
superior  to  that  of  servitnde.  Her  natural  good  sense, 
taught  her  to  consider  the  means  of  honest  support, 
(though  in  a  menial  capacity,)  far  less  degrading  to  her 
feelings  and  former  situation  in  life,  then  the  real  hum- 
iliation of  intruding  on  the  kindness  of  friends  ;  who 
wanted  more  the  ability  than  the  inclination,  to  preserve 
her  from  such  an  alternative.  With  these  ideas  of  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  and  humble  resignation  to  the  evils, 
of  her  lot,  she  became  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur Gerard,  an  opulent  farmer,  resident  in  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Palaiseau. 

The  unassuming  and  pleasing  manners  of  Annette, 
her  willingness  to  oblige,  united  to  the  patience  with 
which  she  bore  her  misfortunes,  soon  won  on  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  her  master  and  mistress  ;  and  perhaps, 
these  qualities  lost  nothing  of  their  attractions  in  the 
eyes  of  young  Blageau,  (the  godson  of  the  farmer,)  from 
being  the  modest  dowry  of  so  young  and  lovely  a  female 
as  Annette. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  pretty  stranger  had  the 
power  of  charming  every  creature  in  the  family  of  far- 
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mer  Gerard  -for  even  the  magpie,  (who  had  long  been 
the  pet  at  the  farm,)  soon  singled  out  Annette  as  a 
peculiar  favourite  ;  repeatedly  calling  on  her  name,  and 
hovering  about  her. 

As  the  farmer  and  his  wife  had  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence ia  the  integrity  of  Annette,  she  was  entrusted 
with  the  ©are  of  the  plate,  and  many  other  valuables 
for  the  use  of  the  house  ;  but  it  unfortunately  happened, 
soon  after  her  receiving  this  commission,  that  a  hand- 
some silver  fork  became  missing — it  had  been  used  with 
the  remainder  of  the  dozen  on  the  celebration  of  tho 
farmer's  birth-day. 

Madame  Gerard  was  one  of  the  notable  housewives 
who«never  miss  any  thing  without  suspecting  it  to  be 
stolen  ;  and  though  her  husband  had  endeavoured  to 
silence  heron  the  subject  of  the  fork,  it  was  ever  in  her 
memory.  Annette,  as  she  had  charge  of  the  silver,  felt 
great  uneasiness  from  the  loss  of  the  fork,  and  could 
not  but  perceive  that  Madame  Gerard's  suspicion  glan- 
ced at  her ;  the  farmer  pitying  her  evident  distress, 
endeavoured  to  calm  her  mind,  by  assuring  her  she 
was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  not  a  subject 
worth  perplexing  herself  about.  Thus,  several  weeks 
passed,  as  Mrs.  Gerard,  who  was  really  a  good  sort  of  a 
*woman,  behaved  to  her  with  kindness,  whilst  the  at- 
tentions of  Blageau  became  every  day  less  equivocal. 
Annette,  sensible  of  the  merits  of  Blageau,  and  grateful 
for  the  attachment  he  evinced  towards  her,  soon  ack- 
nowledged to  herself  a  reciprocal  feeling  ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  humble  fortune  induced  her  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible,  the  attachment  that  seemed  to 
strengthen  in  proportion  to  her  endeavours  to  suppress 
it. 

One  day,  Blageau  hearing  himself  called,  and  sup-, 
posing  it  to  be  by  Annette,  went  to  her  ;  but  finding  it 
was  the  magpie  who  had  pronounced  his  name,  it  gave 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  of  his  passion, 
by  telling  the  bird  he  had  anticipated  his  wishes,  in 
calling  him  to  where  Annette  was,  he  then  in  the  hon- 
est warmth  of  sincere  love,  avowed  his  attachment  and 
his  hopes;  and  Annette  had  almost  been  induced  to 
forget  her  resolution  of  concealing  her  own,  when  Mada- 
me Gerard  broke  on  their  tete-a-tete.  The  good  lady 
being  put  out  of  humour  by  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, sent  Annette  to  her  work,  and  severely  scolded 
Blageau,  for  so  frequently  loitering  about  that  part  of 
the  house  where  Annette  was  to  be  found  ;  adding,  that 
the  girl  would  be  spoiled  by  the  attention  she  received  ; 
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for,  not  only  Blageau,  but  she  believed  the  old  justice 
Monsieur  du  llocher,  who  resided  in  the  village,  was 
fool  enough  to  be  in  love  with  her  too  ;  upoa  which, 
Blageau  immediately  declared,  that  the  justice  should 
never,  if  he  had  any  influence  with  Annette,  presume  to 
address  her. 

Madame  Gerard,  in  order  to  end  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  called  to  Annette,  who  returned,  bringing 
with  her  a  basket  of  plate.  Madame  Gerard,  reminding 
her  of  the  lost  fork,  desired  her  to  be  careful  of  what 
had  remained  ;  the  farmer  reprimanded  his  wife  for 
alkiding  to  that  circumstance,  and  she  left  the  room, 
offended  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  her. 

Annette,  addressing  Monsieur  Gerard,  again  spoke 
of  her  regret  at  the  disappearance  of  the  fork  ;  and  the 
good  man,  with  a  view  to  give  an  effectual  turn  to  her 
ideas,  after  entreating  her  to  think  no  more  of  it,  told 
her,  that  she  must  pa-rdon  the  plainness  with  which  he 
Avas  about  to  speak  of  a  subject  that  was  very  agreeablo 
to  him ;  he  then  proceeded  to  say,  he  was  av¥are  of  the 
attachment  subsisting  between  his  godson  and  herself, 
and  that  he  earnestly  desired  that  their  marriage  should 
shortly  take  place  ;  unwilling  to  embarrass  her,  by 
waiting  for  a  declaration  from  her  iips  of  what  her  eyes 
and  glowing  cheeks  sufficiently  avowed,  he  made  some 
excuse  for  immediately  leaving  her. 

So  great  was  the  surprise  and  joy  of  Annette,  that  she 
sat  for  several  minutes  absorbed  in  anticipation  of  future 
happiness.  She  was  awakened  from  her  dream  by  a 
pedlar,  who  standing  at  the  door,  requested  her  to  be  a 
customer.  Annette  had  sent  all  the  money  she  had 
earned  to  her  fftther,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  comply 
with  the  Jew's  request.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Gerard 
both  having  gone  out,  immediately  on  leaving  her  the 
pedlar  went  away,  and  Annette,  not  daring  to  remain 
,  longer  idle,  began  to  look  over  the  plate  -before  how- 
ever she  had  finished  sorting  them,  a  cautious  footstep 
behind  her  made  her  turn.  A  man  wrapped  in  a  large 
great  coat,  with  a  hat  flapped  over  his  eyes,  met  her 
view.  The  stranger  glanced  cautiously  around,  then 
raising  his  hat  so  as  to  show  his  features,  Annette  be- 
held her  father  ;  in  the  impulse  of  surprise  and  affection 
she  threw  a  spoon  and  fork  (that  she  had  held  in  her 
hand)  upon  the  table,  and  tenderly  embracing  her  pa- 
rent, begged  to  know  why  he  appeared  so  suddenly  be- 
fore her,  and  that  too  in  disguise. 

Grandville,  after  preparing  the  mind  of  his  daughter 
for  a  painful  discovery,  informed  her,  that  being  re- 
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fused  by  his  captain  the  indulgence  of  coming  to  see 
her,  he  had  charged  him  with  cruelty  ;  the  oflScer  raised 
his  cane  with  a  view  to  chastise  him,  but  Grand ville  ex- 
asperated at  his  conduct,  drew  his  sabre,  upon  which 
he  w;)s  i?^ju!o.'li;4teIy  seized,  having  forfeitJed  his  life  by 
the  mij^-  r  ;  h\\t  f^ff^cting  his  escape,  he  had  pur- 
'  '  .:h  he  then  appeared,  and  had 

-  las' dear  Anuette. 

i  s  5  eifition,  by  urging  his  daugh- 
i  31?  concealment  of  what  he  had  re- 

^  ,       .1  which  Annette  readily  complied. 

Biu,  Uij  beloved  fe^h^r,"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl, 
^*  peroiit  ma  to  sliare  jour  fortime,  these  hands  can  la- 
bour for  our  mutual  support,  and  this  heart  shall  know 
no  other  solicitude  than  that  of  providing  for  your  cons- 
fort,  and  soothing"  your  sorrows." 

To  this  filial  proposal,  Grandville  at  first  could  only 
answer  by  his  tears  ;  but  ^>t  length  ho  became  sufnci- 
entiy  composed  to  decisively  refuse  her  request.  Be- 
fore Annette  had  time  to  reply,  she  beheld  Monsieur 
du  Rocher,  (of  whom  mention  has  before  been  made,) 
approaching  the  house ;  as  time  did  not  allow  her  to 
put  her  father  into  any  place  of  concealment,  she  de- 
sired him  to  cover  his  uniform  with  his  great  coat^  and 
to  remain  silent  on  the  seat  she  had  placed  for  Iiim. 

"  A  good  morning  for  you,  my  pretty  little  rogue  !" 
exclaimed  the  justice,  as  he  approached  Annette  ;  "  but 
ah  !  who  is  this  good  man  I  see  here  ?  "  A  traveller," 
replied  Annette,"  who,  fatigued  by  his  journey,  has 
solicited  refreshment  and  half  an  hour's  repose." 
Grandville,  alive  to  the  intimation  of  his  daughter's 
wish,  soon  pretended  to  fall  asleep.  The  justice,  of 
course,  concluded  that  he  was  really  so,  and  proceeded 
in  the  object  of  his  wishes,  in  attempting  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Annette;  but  his  servant 
shortened  the  first  period  of  his  eloquence,  by  bringing 
a  letter  which  had  that  minute  been  sent  by  an  olficei: 
of  the  Mareohausee. 

The  justice  had  thought  so  much  of  Annette,  that  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  bring  his  spectacles  ;  and 
therefore  unable  to  discern  any  thing  more  of  tlie  letter, 
than  to  discover  that  it  was  a  description  of  a  desorter, 
he  begged  Annette  would  peruse  it  for  him.  With  a 
trembling  hand  and  beating  heart  she  took  the  paper, 
and  hastily  glancing  her  eye  over  it,  perceived  in  a  mo- 
ment that  it  accurately  described  the  peison  of  her 
father.  The  justice  renewed  his  request  for  her  to  read 
it,  and  Annette,  indicating  by  a  sign  to  her  father  that 
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he  should  still  feign  sleep,  entered  on  her  difficult  task. 
Reversing,  as  she  proceeded,  every  circumstance  by 
which  Grandville  might  be  known,  she  effectually  im- 
posed on  her  half  blind  auditor ;  who,  when  Annette  had 
refolded  theletter,  approached  Grandville,anda  wakening 
him,  ordered  him  to  rise,  that  he  might  have  a  thorough 
view  of  him.  Finding  that  he  was  diametrically  opposito 
to  what  he  had  half  expected  to  behold  in  him,  and  very 
willing  to  dispense  with  his  company,  he  desired  him  to 
leave  the  house.  Annette,  fearful  that  the  old  man  had 
sorae^private  reason  for  so  abruptly  dismissing  her  father 
begged  to  be  excused  remaining  any  longer  in  that 
apartment.  This  request  he  immediately  refused  by 
throwing  his  arms  around  her,  thus  forcibly  detaining 
her  ;  whilst  Grandviilo,  who  had  felt  too  much  of  the 
father  to  leave  his  daughter  alone  with  such  a  man,  had 
concealed  himself  oh  the  outside  of  the  window.  Per- 
ceiving the  conduct  of  the  justice,  in  the  indignation 
of  his  feelings  he  suddenly  «xclaimed,  "  Villain  !"  An- 
nette instantly  made  a  sign  to  him  to  begone.  Du 
Rocher  cast  a  timid  glance  P.round,  and  Annette,  with 
a  view  to  again  deceive  him,  assured  him  it  was  the 
magpie.  The  justice,  satisfied  that  this  was  the  truth 
renewed  his  eadeavours  to  pervert  the  mind  of  Annette 
but  finding  that  she  retorted  with  severity  to  every 
thing  he  said,  he  again  attempted  to  take  liberties  with 
her  person.  Annette,  bursting  from  him,  replied  in  a 
manner  that  violently  irritating  his  pride,  and  disap- 
pointing his  hopes,  he  swore  to  be  revenged  ;  and  rush- 
ed from  the  house  in  a  state  of  mind  little  short  of 
frenzy. 

Grandville  concealed  himself  behind  an  angle  of  the 
building  till  the  libertine  had  passed,  then  entering  the 
house,  he  pressed  his  daughter  to  his  heart,  bitterly 
lamenting  the  cruel  necessity  that  compelled  her  in- 
curring the  insult  he  had  just  witnessed.  Annette,  with 
forced  smiles,  endeavoured  to  re-assure  him.  She  spoke 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  farmer,  and  sought  to  impress 
a  belief  on  his  mind,  of  her  enjoying  not  only  a  com- 
fortable, but  a  secure  asylum  beneath  his  roof.  But 
little  time  was  allowed  for  conversation,  and  Grandville, 
with  a  sigh  that  spoke  the  agony  the  thought  inflicted, 
told  her  that  he  must  leave  her,  uncertain  when  he 
should  again  be  able  to  renew  the  interview.  "  I  have," 
he  added,  "been  obliged  to  expend  the  whole  of  the 
money  of  which  my  beloved  child  deprived  herself  to 
send  to  me  ;  and,  excepting  these  valued  relics  of  my  la- 
mented wife,"  he  continued,  producing  a  spoon  and  fori? 
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that  had  belonged  to  Annette's  mother,  "  I  have  no 
means  of  obtaining^  present  support  :  you  must  take 
these,  dreadful  as  it  is  to  part  with  them,  and  convert 
them  into  money  ;  this,  my  Annette,  must  be  done  im- 
mediately, and  when  you  have  sold  them,  place  the  sum 
they  will  produce  in  the  hollow  of  the  willow  tree  that 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  village."  The  weeping 
Annette  promised  strictly  to  observe  the  directions  of 
her  parent,  again  at  his  request  vowing  to  preserve 
inviolably  secret  the  event  of  having  seen  him,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  meeting.  And  after  again 
embracing  in  silent  anguish,  Grandville  rushed  from  the 
cottage,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  lost  to  her  view. 

Annette,  when  conscious  that  she  could  no  more  be- 
hold him,  and  that  he  was  gone  perhaps  for  ever,  sunk 
trembling  on  her  seat,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  whilst  her  lips  aspirated  a  broken  but  fervent 
prayer,  for  mercy  and  protection  for  the  beloved  and 
reverenced  being  whose  life  was  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  a 
hasty  impulse,  arising  from  parental  solicitude. 

The  magpie,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  flown  from  his 
cage,  (which  was  constantly  open  in  the  day,)  upon  the 
table,  and  taking  up  in  his  beak  the  spoon  Annette  had 
left  there,  flew  away  with  it  unperceived  by  the  unfor- 
tunate girl,  who  v/as  too  deeply  engrossed  with  her  own 
wretched  contemplation,  to  be  alive  to  any  external  cir- 
C3umstances.  At  length  the  sight  of  the  spoon  and  fork 
her  father  had  given  her,  and  which  she  still  held  in  her 
hand,  awakened  her  attention.  She  arose  from  her  seat, 
and  anxious  to  first  safely  dispose  of  the  farmer's  plate, 
she  hastily  threw  the  fork  she  had  left  on  the  table  into 
the  basket,  in  the  agitation  of  her  mind  forgetting  that 
she  had  placed  a  spoon  beside  it.  After  having  carried 
the  basket  into  the  inner-room,  she  returned  to  that  she 
had  quitted  ;  and  perceiving  from  the  window  that  the 
Jew  pedlar  was  returning  from  his  rounds,  she  beckoned 
him  in. 

Isaac,  the  Jew,  immediately  bought  the  fork  and  the 
epoon,  and  Annette  had  just  put  the  money  into  her 
pocket  when  Blageau  entered  :  he  had  met  the  pedlar 
going  out.  Knowing  that  Annette  had  no  money  to 
purchase  with,  he  impiediately  conjectured  that  she  had 
been  selling  something  |  he  was  much  affected  by  thig 
idea,  since  ho  had  often  entreated  her  in  the  most  afFec^ 
tionate  manner  to  share  with  him  a  small  sum  he  had 
been  enabled  to  save  from  what  he  had  earned  since  a 
boy.  Annette  thanked  him  with  the  sincerest  gratitude 
and  pleasure  for  this  unequivocal  instauce  of  kindiiesjg, 
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adding,  that  what  she  had  sold  to  the  Jew  would  have 
been  of  no  utility  to  have  retained  in  her  possession  ; 
had  it  been  so,  she  would  have  proved  to  him  her  con- 
fidence in  his  sillcerity,  by  availing  herself  of  his  gener- 
ous proposal. 

The  good  farmer  soon  after  entered  the  room,  whoy 
finding  that  the  lovers  were  together,  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  kind  wish  he  had  before  expressed  to  each  of 
them  separately  ;  and  finally  proposed  that  an  early  day 
should  be  fixed  for  their  marriage!  Blageau, transported 
with  the  goodness  of  his  godfather,  and  the  happiness 
in  store  for  him,  first  expressed  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  farmer  •  then  turning  to  Annette,  he  en- 
treated that  she  would  confirm  by  her  own  lipa  what 
jNionsieur  Gerard  had  assured  him  that  he  might  believeo 
Annette  had  listened  to  what  had  passed  between 
Blageau  and  his  godfather,  half  unconscious  of  what 
they  had  been  saying  ;  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  extreme  solicitude,  an  agitation  arising  from  her 
late  distressing  interview  with  her  father,  and  appre- 
hensions for  his  future  preservation. 

A  true  lover  is  ever  alive  to  jealous  terrors  ;  and 
Blageau  instantly  feared  that  Annette  had  given  her 
affections  to  some  fortunate  rival.  The  many  indica- 
tions which  appeared  (in  defiance  of  her  caution)  of 
attachment  towards  himself, he  with  the  greatest  facility 
niisinterpreted ;  and  thus  in  two  minutes  allowed  his 
imagination  to  destroy  everv  feeling  of  happiness  reason 
had  suggested.  "Why  do  you  not  answer,  Annette  I" 
said  the  farmer,  reading  in  her  silence  only  the  embar- 
rassment of  natural  diffidence  ;  "  if  you  lovo  Blageau^ 
yau  must  surely  pity  the  trembling  impatience  that  the 
poor  fellow  evidently  feels  to  hear  a  confirmation  of  his 
wishes."  "  She  does  not  love  me  exclaimed  Blageau. 
"  Oh,  Annette  !  you  love  another;  but  tell  me — only 
tell  me,  who  has  doomed  me  to  misery  % — who  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  afi'ections  of  Annette  ?" — 
Blageau  I  Blageau  I"  exclaimed  the  magpie.  "  That 
is  right,  my  pretty  sagacious  mag,"  said  the  farmer; 
"  is  it  not,  Annette  ?"  Annette  could  nob  reply,  but 
placing  her  hand  in  that  of  Blageau,  burst  into  tears. 

"Nay,  ray  sweet  girl,"  said  Monsieur  Gerard,  (who 
believed  that  a  sense  of  obligation  had  ovei-corae  her,) 
^  do  not  let  me  see  tears  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
all  smiles  have  provided  for  my  godson  a  wife,  who 
will  be  a  treasure  to  us  all,— he  has  gained  the  woman 
he  loves  ;  and  surely  you  who  have  conferred  all  this 
happiness  on  us  should  not  be  the  only  one  that  is  sor- 
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rowful."  "  Excuse  me,"  said  Annette,  "  but  my  spirits 
are  much  depressed  ;  believe  me  that  I  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  for  your  extreme  kindness,  and  have  long  been 
only  restrained  from  the  sense  of  my  humble  situation 
from  evincing  towards  Blageau  that  my  affection  for  him 
was  equal  to  the  disinterested  attachment  he  has  so  long 
possessed  towards  me." 

As  Annette  ceased  speaking,  Madame  Gerard  entered 
the  room.  "  What !  all  together,  as  usual !"  exclaimed 
the  farmer's  wife,  "This  is  a  sad  business,  nothing  done 
when  I  am  absent  ;  I  dare  say  now,  Blageau,  you  might 
find  better  employment  out  of  doors,  than  in  this 
favourite  apartment  of  yours."  Indeed,  I  am  quite  of 
a  different  opinion,"  answered  the  farmer,  "  Blageau  has 
been  settling  a  very  important  business  here,  I  assure 
you  ;  that  you  and  I  will  talk  over  at  our  leisure." 

Very  well,"  said  ^ladame  Gerard  ;  "time  enough,  I 
dare  say.  And  now,  Annette,  let  me  know  what  you 
have  been  doing  whilst  I  have  been  out ;  have  you  looked 
if  the  plate  is  right  that  we  had  for  our  company  yester- 
day ?"  "  Yes,  Madame,"  replied  Annette,  *Hhey  are  all 
right,  and  I  will  fetch  them  to  you. 

Whilst  Annette  went  for  the  plate-basket,  the  farmer 
and  Blageau  left  the  house,  and  when  she  returned, 
Madame  Gerard  was  alone  in  the  room  ;  she  took  the 
basket  from  Annette,  and  counting  the  forks,  found  the 
number  correct  ;  then  taking  up  the  spoons,  and  find* 
ing  that,  aft-er  reckoning  them  twice,  there  were  but 
eleven,  she  cast  a  look  of  suspicious  scrutiny  tovvards 
Annette.  "Here  are  but  eleven  spoons  I'  said  she^ 
"  wliat  is  become  of  the  other?" — "Oaly  eleven,  Mad- 
ame !"  echoed  Annette  ; "  when  1  counted  them  there 
were  twelve  in  number." — "Reckon  them  again,"  re- 
plied the  mistress,  "you  will  fiad  that  I  am  not  mis- 
taken." Annette,  with  a  trembling  hand  and  sinking 
heart,  re-counted  the  spoons, — there  were  indeed  but 
eleven  ;  ^nd  Annette,  overcome  by  this  new  cause  of 
distress,  stood  pale  and  trembling,  unable  for  some 
minutes  to  utter  a  word.  Madam  Gerard,  desiring  her 
to  immediately  look  for  the  spoon,  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, aroused  the  wretched  girl  from  the  torpor  that 
aeemed  to  be  stealing  over  her  senses. 

Whilst  Annette  with  fruitlecg  and  anxious  search 
looked  round  the  house,  Madame  Gerard  called  her  hus- 
band and  Blageau  into  the  room  ;  which  they  entered 
just  as  Annette  returned,  declaring  that  she  had  looked 
every  where,  but  could  not  find  the  spoon.   "  What 
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spoon  !"  enquired  the  farmer.  "  One  of  my  best  spoons 
one  that  we  used  yesterday,"  returned  his  wife  ;  *'  it  is 
gone,thou^j;h  Annette  (who  you  know  has  had  the  charge 
of  it)  declu-ed  that  it  was  in  the  basket  but  half  an  hour 
ago.'-  "  Weil,  and  what  do  you  suppose  has  become  of 
itj"  said  the  farmer  anj?rily  ;  "we  have  had  enough  1 
think  of  the  fork,  there  is  no  occasion  to  entertain  us 
again  in  the  same  way."  "  It  is  gone  to  keep  the  fork 
company^  no  douS)t,"  observed  Blageau,  with  a  forced 
smiie,  "  it  vvas  the  partner  of  the  fork,  and  it  did  not  like 
to  be  left  behind,  I  dare  say."  "You  may  make  light 
of  it  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Madame  Gerard,  "  but  if 
you  could  find  both  or  either  of  them,  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  laugh  than  I  feel  at  present."  "  Well,  then," 
returned  Blageau,  "I'll  try  what  I  can  do  ;  I  will  go  and 
look  under  the  bush  where  we  dined  yesterday,  for 
Annette  must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  she 
counted  it  among  the  others. 

Annette,  still  pale  and  trembling,  leaned  against  the 
back  of  a  high  chair  for  support.  Blageau,  as  he  passed 
to  go  into  the  garden,  glanced  towards  her  with  a  look 
that  he  intended  should  re-assure  her  ;  but  his  eyes  ex- 
pressed too  much  of  solicitude  and  anxiety  to  deceive 
her.  "  Come,  Annette,  don't  stand  there,  looking  so 
shocked  and  ahirmad,"  said  Monsieur  Gerard  I  am 
quite  sick  of  ail  this  nonsensical  inspection  into  every 
article;  if  the  spoon  is  gone,  why  let  it  go  ;  I  warrant 
the  loss  of  the  whole  set  would  not  ruin  me  to  replace  ; 
if  it  will,  we'll  eat  out  of  pewter  or  iron  for  the  future  ; 
so  we'll  have  no  more  counting  and  re-CGuntiug  of 
spoons  and  forks. 

Blageau  now  returned,  saying,  (still  with  forced  care- 
lessness of  manner,)  that  he  could  not  find  the  lost  trea- 
sure, though  he  had  had  no  less  important  a  person  than 
Dennis,  Justice  du  iiocher's  servant,  to  assist  him  in 
lookmg  for  it ;  so  he  supposed  that  some  one  had  found 
the  spooD,  and  had  otherwise  disposed  of  it  by  that 
time.  ~ 

*'  There's  but  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  disposed  of," 
replied  Madame  Gerard  ;  "  but  who  has  taken  it,  that 
is  the  question."    "  Annette  !  Annette  !"  said  a  voice, 

Who  spoke  ?"  enquired  Madame  Gerard.  "  Why, 
who  but  poor  mag,  to  be  sure  !"  answered  her  husband  ; 

and  a  mighty  strange  thiog  it  is,  that  he  should  call 
the  name  he  is  screaming  out  every  hour  in  the  day." 
"  It  is  a  very  singular  coincidence,  though,"  observed 
Madame  Gerard, 

Annette,  unable  longer  to  restrain  the  violent  emotions 
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that  had  almost  convulsed  her,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
and  had  not  the  arm  of  Blageau  caught  her,  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor.  Madame's  anger,  which  had, 
carried  her  to  a  greater  length  that  she  cpuld  have  pre- 
ineditatediy  have  gone,  began  to  lament  her  hastiness, 
saying,  tlu;  t  she  did  noS  mean 'to  be  exactly  personal^ 
but  only  as  these  things  had  disappeared,  she  must  feel 
justified  in  suspecting  some  one,  though  she  knew  not 
v/hom,  of  having  stolen  them." 

The  appearance  of  Monsieur  du  Rocher,  as  Madam© 
finished  this  speech,  gave  a  strange  and  varied  alarm  to 
the  bosom  of  each  of  the  little  party  ;  for  after  the  first 
salutations  had  passed,  he  instantly  informed  them,  that 
he  had  heard  from  his  servant  of  the  loss  of  the  spoon, 
and  had  come  to  investigate  the  business.  His  clerk,  he 
said,  had  accompanied  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
down  the  examination  and  testimony  of  each  individual. 

Well,"  said  Madame  Gerard,  "  what  Monsieur  pro- 
poses is  very  reasonable,  no  one  that  is  innocent  can 
object  to  such  a  measure  ;  and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction' 
to  them  to  give  this  proof  of  their  integrity. 

Annette,  remembering  the  money  she  had  in  her 
pocket,  and  the  vow  she  had  made  to  conceal  the  means 
by  which  she  became  possessed  of  it, could  scarcely  keep 
from  fainting.  Still  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Blageau  for 
support,  she  heard  the  farmer  remonstrate  with  his  wife 
on  such  a  measure,  bub  she  was  very  anxious  the  ex- 
amination should  take  place  ;  the  justice,  too,  loudly 
asserted  that  it  v/as  his  duty  to  sift  this  business,  and 
the  farmer  firmly  believing  that  nothing  would  appear 
against  Annette,  at  length  gave  his  assent.  The  ex- 
amination stated,  that  a  silver  fork  some  time  before, 
and  a  silver  spoon  on  the  day  preceding,  had  been  lost ; 
and  that,  as  these  said  articles  had  been  given  to  the 
care  of  Annette,  suspicion  must  naturally  attach  to  her^ 
3ince  there  was  presumptive  proof  strongly  against  her. 
"  This  may  be  law,  Monsieur,"  observed  Blageau, but  it 
surely  cannot  ba  called  justice.  "  Annette,  bursting 
into  a  fi'esh  flood  of  tears,  again  took  her  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  ;  in  doing  which  she  drew  out  a  small 
purso,  in  which  she  had  deposited  the  money  she  had  pro  - 
cured for  her  father, 

"That  purso  has  money  in  it,  I  think,  Annette,"  has 
it  not  ?"  said  ?dadamo  Gerard.  *'Yes,  MaJame,"  re- 
plied the  terrified  girl  ;  "  but  it  is  my  own,  it  is  indeed  !" 
"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?"  resumed  her  mistress, "  for  I 
know  you  sent  last  week  every  sous  that  you  then  pos- 
aes&cd  to  your  father,"   The  farmer,  with  a  look  of  stern- 
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ness,  tempered  by  the  most  anxious  solicitude  to  have 
this  circumstance  satisfactorily  explained,  con  jured  An- 
nette to  tell  him  instantly,  and  without  disguise,  by 
Tvhat  means  she  became  possessed  of  the  sura  she  held 
in  her  hand.  Annette,  almost  sinkiog  with  the  most 
terrible  apprehensions,  and  the  certainty  that  her 
father's  existence  in  all  probability  depended  on  her 
secrecy,  could  only  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protest 
that  the  money  was  her  own,  honestly  and  honourably 
her  own. 

Blageau  now  recollectino;  the  Jew,  and  believing  that 
he  could  elucidate  the  mystery,  assured  all  present  that 
Annette  had  spoken  the  truth,  for  that  she  had  that 
morninw  received  it  of  Isaac,  the  Jew  pedlar,  who  lived 
in  the  village.  / 

Annette  terrified  lest  any  coincidence  should  corrob- 
orate the  present  strong  suspicion  against  her,  felt  her 
agitation  every  moment  increase.  The  justice  demanded 
her  to  give  up  the  money  to  him,  and  Annette,  stiil  re» 
peating  her  assertions  of  innocence,  and  that  the  prop- 
erty was  her  own,  gave  the  purse  and  dollars  to  Du 
Rocher. 

The  justice  ordered  his  clerktoset  down  what  Blageaxi 
had  averred,  that  he  knew  the  Jew  had  paid  Annette  for 
the  stolen  property.  "  I  said  no  such  thing,"  Blageau 
indignantly  replied;  "It  is  not  right  to  twist  words  and 
meanings."  Du  Rocher  endeavoured  to  awe  Blageau 
into  silence  :  but  such  behaviour,  Gerard  observed,  was 
very  inimical  to  the  purposes  of  justice. 

Blageau  now  went  to  see  the  Jew.  Whilst  ho  was 
gone,  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife  (the  latter  heartily 
repenting  her  precipitancy)  declared  that  they  were  sa- 
tisfied with  Annette's  assurance  of  innocence,  and  did 
not  wish  to  proceed  any  farther.  ' 

Du  Rocher  had  a  private  revenge  to  gratify,  and  in- 
different as  to  the  truth  of  the  affair,  so  that  circumstan- 
ces afforded  him  the  means  of  punishing  Annette,  he 
would  not  comply  with  their  desire.  "  There  seems 
such  weighty  reasons  to  believe  the  girl  guilty  of  the 
theft"  said  he,  **  that  my  duty,  as  a  justice,  obliges  me  to 
proceed,  however  the  compassionate  bent  of  my  dispo- 
sition might  incline  me  to  let  the  affair  drop  ;  besides 
as  Blageau  has  gone  to  Isaac,  we  must  have  his  exam- 
^  ination  :  if  Annette  is  innocent,  she  can  have  nothing 
to  fear ;  if  guilty,  she  deserves  to  suffer.  A  pretty  trick 
she  put  upon  me  this  morning,"  continued  Du  Ilocher,^ 
"  I  called  here  and  found  her  with  a  fellow  disguised  in 
a  great  coat,  and  a  large  hat  with  a  uniform,  which  i 
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compelled  him  to  show  me,  exactly  answering  to  a  des- 
cription sent  me  of  a  deserter  :  this  description  was 
brought  me  by  my  servant,  whilst  1  was  here :  but  hav- 
ing left  my  spectacles  behind,  I  requested  Annette  to, 
read  it  to  me,  who  with  the  naost  ready  artifice  in  the 
world,  effectually  deceived  me,  by  reversing  every  par- 
ticular contained  in  the  paper,  which  I  discovered  on 
returning  home,  but  too  late,  for  the  man  had  gone, 
and  no  trace  of  hira  could  be  found."  "  How  is  this, 
Annette  !  you  said  nothing  to  us  of  this  circumstance  ?" 
enquired  Gerard.  "  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  sir,"  Annette  tremulously  replied  ;  "  It  was  but  an 
act  of  humanity,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  speak 
of  it." 

Blageau  now  returned  with  the  Jew.  "  Isaac  !"  inter- 
rogated the  justice,  "you  bought  something  of  that 
young  woman  this  morning,  did  you  not,  for  which  you 
paid  her  three  dollars  ?"  "  Yat  your  worship  say  rsh 
very  right,"  answered  the  Jew.  "  Set  that  down,"  said 
Du  Rocher  to  his  clerk.  **  Now,  my  honest  friend,  tell 
me  the  truth,  what  were  the  articles  that  Annette  sold 
to  you?"  The  Jew  perceiving  in  a  moment  the  reason 
of  his  being  sent  for,  hesitated  to  reply,  glancing  a  look 
at  Annette,  as  though  requesting  her  permission  to  make 
the  declaration.  Annette,  conscious  of  innocence^  and 
trustiag  that  the  avowal  of  the  truth  might  be  the  means, 
of  proving  her  innocence,  in  defiance  of  the  coincidence, 
since  producing  the  spoon  and  fork  must  satisfy  Madame 
Gerard,  immediately,  and  in  a  firm  voice,  desired  he 
would  truly  answer  every  question  which  might  be  put 
to  hira.  "Veil,  den,  miss,"  said  Isaac,  "  I  vill  do  as 
you  bids  me  ;  vat  I  buy  of  Miss  Annette  this  morning, 
your  vorship,  vas  a  silver  spoon  and  fork."  "  Was  it 
so  ?"  exclaimed  the  justice,  with  secret  exultation  ; 
V'and  do  you  not  attempt  to  deny  it,  Annette  I  '  "  I  do 
not !"  said  Annette,  with  a  look  of  sudden  energy  in  her 
manner,  that  for  a  moment  abashed  the  guilty  heart  of 
her  judge;  "those  were  indeed  the  articles  ;  but  they 
wero  my  own  property,  and  had  never  been  used  ;  let 
Isaac  produce  them,  and  convince  madame  of  my  in- 
nocence ;  for  you,  sir,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  find  me  so."  "  You  would  re** 
pent  this  insolence,  if  offered  to  a  temper  less  kind  than 
my  own,"  returned  Du  Uocher,  **  but  fortunately  for  you 
I  am  a  man  who  make  undeniable  proof  the  only  object 
of  ray  examination. 

*  Annette,  without  further  notice  of  her  malicious  per- 
secutor, desired  Isaac  would  produce  both  the  spoon  and 
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fork,  as  proofs  of  her  innocence,  that  could  not  be  con- 
tested. "Dat  I  vou'd  do  vid  de  greatesht  pleasure,"  re- 
turned the  Jew,  "  but  blesh  ray  soul,  I  did  put  dern  into 
the  crushible,  and  dey  dit  all  melt  away." 

The  heart  of  Annette,  which  had  for  a  moment  risen 
proudly  in  her  bosom,  from  the  firm  belief  of  being  able 
to  substantiate  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  now  sunk 
wifch  despair,  for  she  felt  that  her  every  hope  had  for- 
saken her^ 

The  influence  of  honest  Isaac's  declaration,  had  a 
widely  different  effect  on  Du  Rocher,  who  began  to 
breath  again.  "Tell  us,  Annette,"  exclaimed  the  farmer, 
in  the  utmost  agitation j  *' if  the  spoon  and  fork  were 
your  own,  how  you  came  possessed  of  them  V  That  I 
canaot— must  not  tall !"  exclaimed  Annette,'*  but  they 
were  niina,  they  were  indeed."  "There  is  no  need, 
Monsieur  Gerard,"  said  the  justice,  "  to  trespass  further 
on  your  time  ;  for  however  your  humanity  may  induce 
you  to  use  these  fruitless  endeavours  to  find  her  innocent 
the  case  is  perfectly  clear ;  I  am  more  used  to  this  busi- 
ness than  you,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  her  guilt. 
Cierk,  call  in  the  man  we  brought  liiiher,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  prisoner,  if  committed,  to  a  plice 
of  contiuement.  "  Stay  !  stay  a  moment !"  cried  the  re- 
pentant I^Iadame  Gerard  ;  and  fetching  a  fork  and  spoon 
of-  her  own,  she  was  going  to  the  J.q'^\  sayiag,  ^'  Teli  ma, 
Isaac,  tell  rae  were  tlie— the  spoon  and  fork  like  these  2" 
Her  husband  stopped  her,  and  taking  the  silver  from 
her,  before  the  Jew  had  seen  it  near  enough  to  observe 
it  particularlyj  desired  he  would  describe  to  them  the 
articles  he  had  bought  of  Anoette.  "It  vas  veddy  nice 
shilver  ornamented,  and  marked  vid  a  G."  "  This  is 
proof  incontestable,"  said  the  justice,  "if  any  further 
was  wanting."  A^nnetto  protested  that  as  her  nama 
"\yas  Grandvilie,  the  spoon  would  of  course  be  marked 
with  a  G. ;  but  that  availed  her  nothing,  since  she  felt 
herself  obliged  to  conceal  the  manner  by  which  she 
became  possessed  of  the  fork  and  spoon. 

Du  Rocher  chose  to  consider  her  assertion  of  their 
being  her  own  a  vile  artifice,  founded  on  the  initial  of  the 
farmer's  and  her  own  name  being  the  same. 

Blageau,  overcome  by  the  excess  of  his  feelings,  and 
unable  longer  to  endure  a  scene  so  extremely  agonizing 
to  them  left  the  apartment. 

"I  am  innocent !  lam  innocent  !"  exclaimed  the  dis- 
tracted girl.  "  Prove  it !  prove  it  1"  cried  the  farmer. 
"  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in  my  power,"  rejoined  Annette  i 
^'  but  I  am  innocent !  I  am  innocent  I" 
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The  justice  insisted  on  her  beinjj  immediately  taken 
to  prison  ;  and  Annette  was  borne  atvay  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  despair,  that  the  consciousness  of  un- 
merited suffering  could  alone  have  enabled  her  to 
support, 

Blageau  was  too  much  devoted  to  Annette  to  allow 
the  stupor  of  grief  to  render  him  inactive  ;  he  believed 
her  wholly  incapable  of  the  guilt  attributed  to  her,  or 
indeed  of  any  error  more  than  what  human  nature  in  its 
most  perfect  state  is  capable  of  committing.  Annette 
had  scarcely  been  inclosed  in  a  small  apartment  v^'ithin 
the  prison,  before  Blageau  appeared  before  her.  The 
agitation  of  his  soul  spoke  in  his  countenance  ;  he  seemed 
unable  to  trust  his  voice,  but  pressing  the  wretched 
Annette  to  hisijosom,  they  mingled  their  tears  together. 
The  grand  provost  had  just  arrived  in  the  village,  and 
Annette  was  to  be  tried  directly. 

"It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me,"  at  length  Annette 
was  able  to  articulate,"  that  you^  my  dear  Blageau,  are 
assured  of  my  integrity ;  and  I  hope  that  the  excellent 
Monsieur  Gerard  is  like  you,  convinced  that  I  am  so, 
and  even  Madame  too  ;  tell  her  that  I  sincerely  forgive 
her,  as  being  the  first  cause  of  what  I  fear  will  be  my 
fate  ;  because  I  believe  precipitancy  of  temper  to  have 
misled  her,  and  that  her  heart  sincerely  deplores  this 
error  of  her  judgment.'*  ["0  !  my  dear  Annette !"  replied 
Blageau,  "do  not  talk  in  this  distressing  manner!  I 
cannot — will  not  anticipate  a  termination  so  dreadful  ! 
let  usjmy  love,  trust  in  that  Power,  who  knows  the  in-  , 
nocence  of  your  heart,  that  he  will  preserve  you  through 
this  most  undeserved  affliction."  "At  all  events,"  said 
Annette  endeavouring  to  be  calm,"  if  it  seems  fit  to  his 
unerring  wisdom  that  I  should  suffer  without  being 
guilUy,  it  is  my  duty  to  meet  my  fate  with  patient  res- 
ignation ;  and  to  endeavour  by  my  conduct,  under  the  , 
present  circumstances,  to  obtain  tiiat  happiness  in  a  fu- 
ture state  I  have  so  vainly  sought  for  in  this  ;  and  now, 
my  kind  friend,  I  have  a  most  particular  request  to  make 
to  you  J  but  you  must  first  promise  me  to  ask  no  questions 
Blageau,  all  anxiety  and  surprise,  gave  the  assurance  ' 
required  of  him  ;  and  Annette,  taking  from  her  neck  a 
cross  that  she  had  constantly  worn,  earnestly  enjoined 
him  to  sell  it  immediately, and  place  what  sum  he  might 
procure  for  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  remarkable  willow  | 
tree,  that  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  village.  "  Dearest  • 
Annette,"  replied  Blageau,  "you  shall  not,  whatever 
may  bo  your  purpose,  part  with  a  relic  that  I  know  is 
dear  to  you,  as  having  been  the  gift  of  a  beloved  mother- 
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tell  me  the  sura  that  you  would  wish  to  be  deposited  m 
the  tree,  and  do  not  deny  me  the  gratification  of  sup- 
plying it  for  you  "  "You  are  all  generosity  and  disin- 
terested affection,"  returned  Annette^  in  great  emotion, 
"but,  since  you  will  not  allow  me  to  part  with  this  little 
memento  of  what  I  have  lost,  to  a  stranger  who  would  es- 
timate it  only  for  the  money  it  is  worth,  take  it  yourself^ 
dear  Blageau,  and  wear  it  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Blageau  took  the  cross  in  silence,  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
and  gazing*  on  it  with  looks  of  expressive  wretchedness, 
then  placing  it  to  his  head,  he  vowed  never  to  part  from 
it,  unless  to  again  clasp  it  round  the  Mecls^of  Annette. 

Blageau,  soon  after  taking  an  agonizing  and  affection" 
ate  leave  of  the  unfortunate  object  of  his  love,  left  the 
prison  to  excute  the  mission  she  had  entrusted  to  his 
charge. 

Madame  Gerard,  meanwlnle,.tortured  by  self-reproachy 
and  firmly  believing  Annette  innocent,  (extraordinary 
as  the  coincidence  of  circumstances  was  that  appeared 
against  her,)  accompanied  by  her  husband,  repaired  to  the 
prison,  expecting  to  find  Monsieur  du  Rocher  there. 
They  were  not  disappointed,  the  justise  was  too  deeply 
interested  in  his  horrible  plan  of  vengeance,  to  pursue 
any  other  business  for  the  present,  than  that  which  rela- 
ted to  his  guiltess  victim  ;  he  had  already  laid  the  cas© 
before  the  grand  provost  ;  who,  partly  from  his  haste  to 
pass  through  the  village,  and  partly  from  the  artful  sug- 
gestions of  Du  Rocher,  had  determined  that  the  trial  of 
Annette  should  take  place  without  loss  of  time.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife,  on  being  introduced  to  the  presence 
of  the  justice,  instantly  and  firmly  demanded  that  Anr 
nette  should  be  restored  to  them,  avowing  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  her  innocence,  and  a  determination  to  pro- 
ceed no  further  against  her.  "This  declaration  is  too 
late,  my  good  friends,"  replied  the  justice,  "  the  circum- 
stances are  so  strong  and  clear  against  the  girl,  that  the 
affair  cannot  now  be  dropped,  without  reflecting  on  the 
integrity  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  rectitude 
of  conduct,  by  punishing  every  dereliction  from  the  laws 
of  right,"  "  Then,  Sir,"  replied  farmer  Gerard,  with 
honest  indignation,  "  you  would  do  well  to  look  to  your 
own  actions,  and  to  so  thoroughly  investigate  the  motives 
of  your  own  conduct,  as  to  be  assured,  that  you  are  in- 
deed instigated  by  a  love  of  justice  j  a  wish  to  con- 
scientiously discbarge  your  duty,  in  the  active  part  you 
have  taken  against  the  unfortunate  and  suffering  An- 
nette." "This  is  language  I  did  not  expect  from  yooj 
f^rnjer  Gerard/*  answered  Pu  Rocherj  with  a  frown, 
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"  but  in  consideration  of  ray  hearing  no  more  of  it,  I  will 
pardon  the  unwarrantable  licence  of  speech  with  which 
you  have  chosen  to  indulge  yourself ;  to  say  any  thing 
farther  on  the  subject  for  which  you  came,  I  must  re- 
peat to  you,  will  be  wholly  useless,  for  the  grand  provost 
is  at  this  moment  preparing  to  try  Annette,  and  I  must 
leave  you  that  I  may  be  present." 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Gerard,  alike  conscious  of  the 
inutility  of  further  appeal  to  a  heart  so  callous  as  was 
Du  Rocher's,  in  thoughtful  silence  quitted  the  house, 
and  bent  their  unsteady  and  melancholy  steps  towards 
the  place  where  the  object  of  their  agitated  solicitude 
was  about  to  receive  her  sentence  of  condemnation. 

Blageau,  when  he  left  the  prison,  immediate!}^  pro- 
ceeded to  that  part  of  the  villafje  where  he  was  to  de- 
posit the  money.  In  a  state  of  mind,  a  lover  under  such 
circumstances  could  alone  imagine,  he  proceeded  on  his 
mysterious  errand  ;  the  tree  grew  in  a  solitary  spot,  a 
little  out  of  the  road,  and  Blageau,  having  first  looked 
carefully  around  him,  to  ascertain  that  he  was  not  ob- 
served, slipped  the  paper  that  contained  the  dollars  into 
the  hollow.  He  was  too  much  pained  by  the  melancholy 
ideas,  that  in  defiance  of  every  suggestion  of  hope  were 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  to  feel  that  surprise  and 
curiosity  which  would  at  any  other  time  have  arisen  from 
so  mypterious  a  request  as  that  Annette  had  made  to 
him  ;  he  could  only  regard  it  as  being  perhaps  the  last 
desire  of  a  beloved  object, the  first  and  last  opportunity 
he  could  ever  have  of  obliging  her,  to  preserve  whose 
life  he  would  readily  have  sacrificed  his  own.  With  his 
mind  tortured  by  these  images  of  melancholy,  agitation, 
and  despair,  he  returned  to  the  farm  ; — he  entered  the 
house,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  leaned  his  face 
on  his  hand,  and  was  for  several  minutes  lost  in  the 
wretchedness  of  his  reflections.  Starting  from  the  dis- 
traction of  thought,  he  took  the  cross  from  his  bosom 
and  gazed  on  it,  till  his  eyes,  dimmed  by  tears,  were 
ficarcely  capable  of  discerning  it;  laying  the  precious 
token  on  the  table  before  him,  he  put  his  handkerchief 
to  his  eyes,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  wept  as  a 
child. 

The  sudden  flapping  of  the  magpie's  wings  was  tho 
first  sound  that  broke  upon  his  ear  :  such  was  the  state 
of  his  mind,  tliat  he  started  with  an  emotion  of  terror  ; 
and  looking  for  tho  bird,  perceived  him' flying  towards 
the  belfrey  of  tho  village  church,  (which  was  near  the 
house,)  with  the  cross  of  Annette  in  his  mouth.  In- 
wardly deprecating  the  carelessness  that  exposed  his 
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treasure  to  the  threatening  danger,  Blageau  hurried  to 
the  church,  taking  with  him  the  kejs^  of  which  the 
farmer  had  the  possession. 

Annette,  in  the  interim,  had  passed  through  a  hasty 
trial,  terminating  in  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  con» 
demned  her  to  an  ignominious  death  ;  and  was  directly 
after  reconducted  to  prison,  till  the  short  preparations 
could  be  completed  that  were  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  the  terrible  punishment  that  was  awarded  her. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Gerard  had  interfered  in  vain  ; 
and  in  two  hours  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  her,  the  procession  that  was  to  attend  her  to  the 
last,  scene  of  her  sufferings  summoned  her  from  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  confined.  The  gaoler  was  a  man  of  sin- 
gular humanity  ;  and  had  seen  in  Annette  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest  and  compassion.  Painful  was  the  task 
to  iwm  of  apprising  her  that  all  was  ready  ;  with  a  haif- 
reluctant  step  he  gained  the  cell,  unclosing  the  door  so 
gently,  that  his  prisoner  was  unconscious  of  his  approach 
though  ho  had  entered  the  miserable  place.  He  found 
her  kneeling  on  the  cold  stones  of  her  prison,  her  hands 
folded  on  her  breast,  her  head  bent  towards  the  floor,  as 
though  bowed  in  humble  resignation  to  the  will  of  her 
heavenly  Father,  whilst  the  motion  of  her  lips,  and  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  evinced  her  to  be  fervent- 
ly engaged  in  the  Christian  consolation  of  pious  prayer. 
The  man  gazed  on  her  in  silence,  unwilling  to  disturb 
her,  till  the  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  em- 
ployers by  keeping  them  waiting  induced  him  to  awaken 
her  attention. 

Perhaps  no  mind,  however  fortified  by  religious  medi- 
tation, could  hear  such  a  summons  as  was  the  gaoler's 
task  to  convey,  without  feeling  a  sensation  of  horror  and 
timidity.  A  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  her  form, 
whilst  her  cheeks  and  lips  became  even  more  white  and 
cold  than  they  had  before  appeared  ;  in  a  few  seconds, 
recovering  the  fortitude  she  had  endeavoured  to  acquire, 
she  said  she  was  ready,  and  followed  the  man  from  the 
ceil  to  where  the  rest  of  the  procession  awaited  her  ap- 
pearance ;  with  slow  steps,  and  in  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  tolling  of  the  awful  bell,  they  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  execution.  The  villagers  had  assembled  oh  both 
sides  of  the  way  to  witness  the  melancholy  spectacle  ; 
many  with  looks  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  others  with  the 
stern  expression  of  countenance  that  evinced  their  con- 
viction of  her  guilt,  whilst  some  few  gazed  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  feelings  of  compassion,  on  the  young  and  love^ 
ly  object  of  their  pity. 
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On  the  road  to  the  fatal  spot  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  close  to  the  village  church.  Annette,  as  they  gained 
this  sacred  spot,  almost  involuntarily  paused, — she  wish- 
ed to  offer  up  a  prayer  at  the  sacred  altar,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  father  ;  and  that  he  might  been  endow- 
ed with  resolution  to  support  the  terrible  afiSiction  of  her 
early  and  unmerited  fate.  A  few  minutes  were  all  that 
were  allowed  her  ;  and  she  again  took  her  station  in  the 
melancholy  train. 

The  signal  was  given  for  proceeding  to  the  melan- 
choly scene  of  her  final  sufferings,  now  dimly  seen 
through  a  vista  of  distant  trees,  when  an  irapasj^ioned, 
but  trembling  voice,  commanded  the  procession  to  stop 
"She  is  innocent !  she  is  innocent  !  Annette,  my  own 
Annette,  thou  art  innocent !  thou  art  innocent! Every 
eye  was  turned  to  the  place  from  whence  these  agitated 
and  unexpected  tones  proceeded.  Blageau  appeared  at 
the  belfry  holding  something  in  his  hand  ;  — in  a  mo- 
ment he  quitted  his  station,  and  before  half  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  the  fainting  Annette  was  strained  to  his 
bosom.  Blageau,  supporting  her  on  one  arm,  v/hilst 
with  the  other  he  raised  the  fork  and  spoon  of  Madame 
Gerard,  his  exclamation  of  Annette  is  innocent  !  An- 
nette is  innocent  I  was  loudly  repeated  by  the  surround- 
ing crowd. 

Justice  du  Rocher  advanced  to  enquire  the  particu- 
lars :  the  proof  was  too  strong  for  even  cunning  and 
malignity  to  pervert.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Gerard, 
who  had  heard  from  their  house  the  delightful  sounds 
of — Annette  is  inocent  !  pressed  amidst  the  crowd  ;  and 
in  the  next  minute  a  man  wildly  exclaiming,  "My  child  ! 
my  child  !"  rushed  through  the  surrounding  villagers, 
and  received  from  the  arms  of  Blageau  the  but  half- 
conscious  Annette. 

The  voice  of  her  father,  uttering  mingled  sentences 
of  affection  and  thankfulness,  revived  the  injured  suff- 
erer ;  but  she  had  scarcely  recognized  her  parent,  before 
Du  llocher,  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  demon,  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  tear  Grandville  from  her  embrace,  and  to 
imprison  him  has  a  deserter.  "At  your  peril  !"  exclaim- 
ed a  voice  ;  and  instantly  an  officer,  who  had  followed 
Grandville,  presented  a  paper  to  the  inspection  of  the 
justice,  written  by  the  officer  Grandville  had  offended  ; 
in  which  was  contained,  not  merely  a  pardon,  but  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  error  on  the  part  of  the  captain,  and 
a  noble  request  to  be  forgiven  by  Grandville. 

The  father  of  Annette  now  publicly  revealed  the  man- 
ner by  which  she  became  possessed  of  the  fork  and 
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spoon.  Da  Rocher,  abashed  and  confounded,  silently 
retreated,  amidst  the  looks  and  whispered  contempt  of 
the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  village  ;  whilst  the 
little  party,  whose  wretchedness  he  had  sought,  return- 
ed to  a  happy  home. 
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POEM 


ON 


MARY,  THE  MAID 


OF  THE  INN. 


Who  is  she,  the  poor  maniac,  whose  wildly  fixed  eyes. 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express  ? 
She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply-ehe  sighs  ; 
She  never  complains — but  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

No  aid,  no  compassion  the  maniac  will  seek, 

Cold  and  hunger  awake  not  her  care  ; 
Thro'  the  rags  do  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow  bleak 
On  her  poor  wither'd  bosom,  half  bare,  and  her  cheek 

Has  the  deadly  pale  hue  of  despair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy  (nor  distant  the  day,) 

Poor  Mary,  the  maniac,  has  been  ; 
The  traveller  remembers,  who  journey'd  this  way, 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay, 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Her  cheerful  address  fiU'd  the  guests  with  delight, 

As  she  welcom'd  them  in  with  a  smile  ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  affright. 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  abbey  at  night, 
When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

She  lov'd— and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day, 

And  she  hop'd  to  be  happy  for  life  ; 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless ;  and  they 
Who  knew  him,  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say, 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night, 

And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door  ; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt  bright, 
And  smoking  in  silence  with  tranquil  delight, 

They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 
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'Tis  pleasant,  cried  one,  seated  by  the  fire-side, 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without. 
A  fine  night  for  the  abbey^  his  comrade  replied, 
Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well  tried. 

Who  would  wander  the  ruins  about. 

I  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head  ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half-persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  abbot's  white  spirit  appear  ; 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead. 

I'll  wager  a  dinner,  the  other  one  cried 

That  Mary  would  venture  there  now. 
Then  wager  and  lose  !  with  a  sneer  he  replied, 
I'll  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side, 

And  faint  if  she  sav/  a  white  cow. 

Will  Maicy  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ? 

His  companion  exctairaed  with  a  smile. 
I  shall  win,  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now  ; 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 

From  the  alder  that  grows  in  the  aisle. 

With  fearless  good  humour  did  Mary  comply, 

And  her  way  to  the  abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  it  was  gloomy,  the  wind  it  was  high, 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky, 

She  shiver'd  with  cold  as  she  went. 

O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the  maid, 

Where  the  abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Thro'  the  gateway  she  entered,  she  felt  not  afraid, 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  the  shade 
Seem'd  to  darken  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howl'd  dismally  round  the  whole  pile  ; 
Over  wood-covered  fragments  still  fearless  she  pass'd, 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last, 
Where  the  alder  tree  grows  in  the  aisle. 

Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near. 

And  hastily  gather'd  the  bough  ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem'd  to  rise  on  her  ear 
She  paus'd  and  she  listen'd,  all  eager  to  hear, 

And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  now. 
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The  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  iyy  shook  over  her  head ; 

She  h"sten'd  noughfc  else  could  $he  hear  : 
The  wind  ceas'd,  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with  dread 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins,  distinctly,  the  tread 

Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near 

Behind  a  white  column,  half  breathless  with  fear, 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there  ; 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear, 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear, 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart's  blood  curdle  cold  ! 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by  ; — 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and,  behold  I 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  roll'd  ; 

She  fell—and  expected  to  die  ! 

'Curse  the  hat,'  he  exclaims,  *Nay  come  on,  and  first  hide 

The  dead  body,'  his  comrade  replies, 
She  beheld  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side, 
She  seizes  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  supplied, 

And  fast  through  the  abbey  she  flies. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed,  she  rush'd  in  at  the  door, 

She  cast  her  eyes  horribly  round  ; 
Her  limbs  could  support  hei*  faint  body  no  more. 
But  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  the  floor, 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

Ere  yet  her  pale  Hps  could  the  story  impart, 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view  ; 
Her  eyes  from  the  object  convulsively  start — 
For,  O  God  ?  what  cold  horror  thrill'd  through  her  heart, 

When  the  name  of  her  Kichard  she  knew. 

Where  the  old  abbey  stands,  on  the  common  h^rd  by. 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen  ; 
Not  far  from  the  inn  it  engages  the  eye, 
The  traveller  beholds  it,  and  thinks,  witla  a  sigh, 

Gf  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
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